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ABSTRACT 

The nost serious approaches to teaching basic writing 
in the last 20 years have teen framed by the competing metaphors of 
growth and metaphors of initiation. The growth mc^el pulled attention 
away from the forms of academic discourse and toward what students 
could and could not do as writers, and encouraged teachers to respect 
and work with the skills which students brought to the classroom. 
Recent metaphors of initiation have often seem^ to exaggerate 
conflicts and differences, in equating learning with assimilation or 
conversion. At times, in attempting to balance the two competing 
genres of everyday discourse and academic discourse, the student 
seems more "written by" than the '"writer of" his text. A basic 
writing course should freely admit and build upon conflicts and 
permit students to draw upon their full J! ' stories as persons as much 
as they can. In doing so, they might betjin to gain a sense of why an 
individual works and writes at a university and of the sorts of power 
and insight an individual can gain there. (SG) 
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CJROWTH AND CONFLICT IN BASIC WRITING 



CcNifeience on Ccdlege Ctm^siticHi and Coir&nunicaticm 
Chicago, IL, March 19^ 

Joseph Harris 

&i^ish Depaitm^t, 501 CL 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburg PA 152^ 

Our aim in this panel is to question the soits of language conuxKmly used to describe the 
woit of a course in basic writing. In tiie papers that follow, Nfin-zhan Lu l<X)ks at a 
troubling conflict in the ways Mina Shaugnessy tries to describe what it is that a basic 
writer needs to learn, while Bruce Homer shows how many of our practices as teachers 
can be trai^ to tite varying ways we define what counts as an "error" in a piece of writing, 
rd like to begin our talk here by quickly offering a historical aiHi theoretical context for 
Min's reading of Shaugnessy and Bruce's critique of approaches to error. 

In particular, I want to argue that most serious a;^^^hes to teaching basic writing in 
the last 20 years have been framed by the con^ting met^rfiors of growth and initiation. 
(And by serious I mean ^ro^^t^ vi/t^h Kjsct or itK>ve bey(»Kl a simple n^hanical 
drilling of so-called "basic skiUs.") Talk about learning has of course long been suffused 
by metaphors of growth. TTie strong effect these metaphors have had on the current 
teaching of writmg in An^rican colleges, though, stems largely from the work of the 1966 
Dartmouth Seminar, where many Americans were irrtroduced to the diinking of British 
theorists like John Dixon and James Britton. Rather than seeing the goal of tli^ English 
lesson as tl^ transmitting of knowledge about language or literature, Dixon and Britton 
proposed a "growth model" of teaching and learning that centered on ths attemj^s of 
students to find increasin^y rich arKi complex ways of {Hitting experieru^ into words J 
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But whUe they were skeptical of ^tttempts to ground the teaching of English on the 
stnictuie of literature or linguistics, tl« growth ti^orists based many of their own methods 
<m a £uily uiu:ritical lesuUng of deveiqKnental psychology. The curriculum ought to leflect 
a natural pattern of growth that oik %es as a child imreases 1^ masteiy over langus^e, 
they ai^gued, and so they elaborated schemes of teaching that began with students using 
language in informal and e]cpressi\^ ways, ami then gradually led them towards more 
cmi^ex and puUic kinds of dscourss.^ 

Mudi of d^ pion^ring work on basic writing in the 1970$ i»iilt on the^ notions of 
growth. Growth met^iore offei^ a view of basic writers as ii^xperkiK:«l or immature 
users of language, and ckfif^ th& task of te^hen as om of helping tf^m develc^ their 
nascent drills in writing. A amtinuum was set up between what sudi writers could already 
do ami wh^ they would be ask^ to do at a unive^ity. Act^onic disonirse was present^ 
not as smnething different firom the sorts of writing and ^>eech stu(fents were already 
familiar with, Imt as simply a more ccsi^lex and iK)werful way of using words. The task 
set for bask writers, then, was luw so much to team son^fhing i^w as to get better at what 
they could already do, to grow as useis of language. 

The growth model pulled attention away from the forms of academic discourse and 
towards what students could and could not do as writers. It also encouraged teachers to 
resp^ and work with the skills students brought to the classroom. Implicit in this view, 
thou^, was the ncrtion thai basic writers were scmiehow stuck in an early stage of language 
develqjnwnt, their growth as language users stalled. Tteir writing was s^n as "concrete- 
c^rattonal" rather than "formal," or "egocentric" rather than "reader-based," or "dualistic" 
radier than "relativistic."' However it was jrfirased, basic writers ended up at the low end 
of some Kjale of conceptual or linguistic deveiopn^nt — as children in a worid of adult 
discourse. 
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Yet this conclusion, forced by ti» met^hor of growth, ran counter to what many 
tead^FS fdt Ot&y knew about their stud^ts — many of whom were letuming to sdniol afttr 
years at woric« most of «^iom were voluUe and bright in conversation, and almost all of 
whcMn s^n^ at least as as ti^ir teachers in deaUi^ with the oidinaiy vicissitii(tes of 
life. What sense did it maJce to call these adults "egocentric"? What if tfie troubles these 
stu(^ts had with writing at college was iK>t a sign of some general failing in their thougk 
or langua^, but simi^y of their unfmiiliarity witfi the workings of a specific sort of 
(^^Imic) discourse? If this were so, then what teachers i^^d to do was nm to help 
stwteits grow iifio more Complex uses of language, but to introduce tl^n to ttK peculiar 
ways in which texts get read and written at a university. And so by tl% mid-8(h theorists 
like Pat Bizzell md Mike Rose h^ begun to argi^ for a i^w n^taphor of initiation to take 
the place of the old cme of growth.^ 

TiKse theorists argued that what basic "/riters i»e<^ to learn was how to shift from 
using one form of discourse to another. In coming to the university students confront 
discourses that draw on and make use of rules, conventions, commonplaces, values, and 
beliefs that can be quite separate frmn (and stm^tin^s in ccmflict with) ttose they already 
know or hold. Thss& i^w forms of speech and writing are not only often more complex 
and refined than their own, they are different from their own — which means that many of 
the issues stuctents face are not only intellectual but political and ethical as well. For 
instance, how does a working class smdem enter into a discourse that rejects many of the 
beliefs and aphorisms of his culmre, that tells him statements like "look out for number 
one" or "work hard and youH get ahead" just won't do, that he must somehow learn to do 
more than sinqjly restate "what everybody knows"? Or how does a devout Christian find 
a place to spsak within an aggressively skeptical ai^ ocular discourse? In onkr to speak 
and write at a university such students must come to terms with a set of conflicting 
dranands soul allegisK^s. 
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But if metaf^rs of growth temted to gloss over such ccmflicts aiKl differences, recent 
metaphors of initiation have often seemed to ex^gerate tl^m. It has bec<mK cx}flBiK»i{d^ 
now to aigue thm <me masten a disccMirse by entering into the ccsnmunity dtat uses it, by 
accepting the practices and values of that community as one's own. But this can in turn 
ie£^ to a transmissicm n^i^or for learning in whidi expeits lead novice into ti^ beliefs 
and practices of the community. In acquiring a new discourse the student is seen as 
moving from one community to another, as leaving behind old ways of interpreting in 
order to take on new forms of organizing experience. Learning is thus equated with 
assimilation, accultur^cm, ccmversicm. You i^d to get inside to get heard, \mt to get in 
you may have to give up naidi of who you u^ to be. As Pat Biz^U {Hit it in an often cited 
essay on "What Hq^pens Whai Basic Writers Cohk to College": "Upcm entering tte 
academic community, [students are] asked to learn a new dialect and new discourse 
conventions, but the outcome of such learning is the acquisition of a whole new world 
view" (297). 

Sudi views can s^m to offer students no choK% at all. Ttey are eitl^r to take on the 
roles and voices allowed them by academic writing or to remain outsiders at the university. 
I believe that this is not the case, that the imtaphor of initiation— with its split between 
insiders and outsiders — misrepresents not only the task fac^ by basic writers but the 
conditions that give rise to much g<KJd writing. To suggest why, let me turn to the essay 
cm your handout. It is a pfece composed at the beginning of the tenn by a smifcnt in basic 
writing at Pitt, in answer to an assignment that asked smdents to draw on their own 
experiences as readers and writers in forming a "thoughtful response" to a "friend" who 
argues, in part, that *'of txjurse I have no problem uinJerstanding why someone ought to be 
able to read and write, but I don't see why they are as important to work at as people make 
out. . . . Why should reading ami writing be pushed so much?" This is what one basic 
writer had to say: 
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The need for proficiency in reading and writing comes into play every day of one's 
life. Things which you must read to get ahead in life like newspapers, bus 
schedules, directions, voter registration cards all take some degree of reading 
ability. Reading and writing touches especially every college students's life, like it 
or not. During nmt students' dreaded time of filling out ^plications many times 
the written essay part made or broke that person chance to attend the college of their 
choice. 

The abilities and need for writers and those people who read the works have been 
around for generations and generations, llie written word, not the spoken, has 
communicated ideas throughout time. Hey, I don't enjoy writing, but then again 
the more important things in life are neither for or easy to master. Without the 
written word or the ability to decipher those words, this worid would contain even 
more ignorance towanis ail the issues of life facing people today. In our society 
today it has become to easy to get away without using our reading and writing skills 
with the increasing role of television. 

I myself have fallen piey to the television syndrome, 1 6nd it much easier to sit in 
front of the T.V. and vegitate, tiian to read a newspaper or especially write a letter 
to the editor. I have difficulty in organizing a. id starting the writing process and 
unfortunately lean towards the quicker aird easier sources of information and 
entertainment. I realize, even though it may be difficult, that I gre / need to 
impro^ my writing and reading conprehension skills to perform bettei in later life. 
The ability to read or write has gieat consequences in life, even socially; if ajjerson 
can not read or write they are often doomed to fail in their jobs if they could get 
one. People also suffer of socializing like communicating with others in the 
personals, writing lettere, and even being able to cany on a conversation past,"Hey 
Babe, what's you sign." A lonely uncommunicative person can only haim society 
nctf helpit. 

The written word is and must be here to stay. It ties us to committments our words 
cannot. For instance, I am now involved in apartment hunting and without the 
written word of signatures and such there would be no legal binding to an 
apartment. If myself or some other person could not read the would have teat 
difficulty understand the provisions and responsibilities in a lease which renters 
must sign. I now realize that writing and reading abilities are not only for 
composition or English classes. 



Certainly this student is more fluent than many basic writers. He also spells fairly well 
and generally uses punctuation in standard ways. He tries to use examples to back up his 
claims, and he pays some attention to tht* demand that he make use of his own experiences 
in responding to the question. He has even heard of something called the "writing 
process." So he doesn't seem too much of a stranger to the ways texts get read and written 
at a university, and there is nothing about this text to suggest that his thinking is 
"egocentric." Yet this still seems clearly the work of a basic writer. His writing responds 
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not to the question as phrased but attempts instead to prove the easy and trivial claim that 
one ^KHild be able to read aiKl write. And even tten his le^Kmse wamkrs erraticaily frcmi 
talk about sq^cation forms and £^partn^t leases to ccnnn^ts on effmive pick-up lines 
and a tiracte against tv. So while he ^ms ^e to c<mie up widi a gocKl bit of what looks 
and soumis like acceptable prose for an undergraduate, bs is not really equal to the 
<kmands of the assignment. He cannot form a strcmg or j^rsuasive response to tl^ 
question being asked — which is not why people should be able to write but why students 
should be required to continue to"worfc sd" writing at the university levrl. 

I want to use this text to stand for the problems faced by basic writers for two reasons: 
First, I believe that tl^ focus of many te^i^rs aiKi theorists of basic writing on students 
who are either very disjfluent or prone to making certain kinds of surface-level mistakes 
hides the simple fact that what many basic writers need most to woric on is not correcting 
errors. Ratl^, as Dave Barthfdomae has argued eloqu^tly in "Invming tt^ University/ 
students i^ed first to fimi a way of imagining tf^mselves as having scmiething to say c»i a 
subject that mi^ actually interest a te^iier or classmate. WI^C(»i£n>med with aqi^stion 
like: "Why should reading and writing be pushed so much?" many basic writers seem to 
hc^ at best to offer a response tfiat is singly ncn wrong, that passes, that looks am! 
sounds okay (assuming of course that what ttey have to say isn't looked at or listened to 
very closely). By defining basic writers as people whose main problems are with forming 
tfiis sort of minimaliy acceinable texts, we defer die far more pressing problem of how to 
help diem gain a hearing for what they have to say. 

Second, I think his text shows this student caught, in a way that basic writers often are, 
betw^n two competing voices or discourses — a ccdloquial om that lets him say things like 
"Hey, I don't enjoy writing," and anott^r mock- scholastic ons that le^ to ^ntem^es like 
"Tte need for proficiency in reading and writing comes Into frfay every day of oik's life." 
Alternating wildly between these two voices, the smdent seems more "written by" than the 
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writer of his text — as when, for imtaiKe, the msK mention of television at tiK close of one 
parag^h is »iou^ to bring on a fmiiliar ^emtc a^irm cmdi potatoes in &e r^xt, while 
d% mo^fe toward an end for the piece prec^itates a whole set of dtiuMing moralisnis ("I 
now realize that . . ."). As a result, the text offers us a picture of a writer who is trying to 
bring one set of phrasings and insights (from coUege life, dating, apartment hunting) to 
bear on a situation ("Write a thoughtful response; to . . .") that usually calls for different 
kinds of laiguages and exan^les — ai»i who is almo^ hit not quite able to cany it off. 

But, panKioxically, while it is tl» presents of these two competing discourses that 
makes this writer's text so uneven, it also tiie temion betw^n them that lend it interest. 
What this writer i^eds to leam to do, I think, is not how to make his prose either more 
colloquial or more safely ac^temic, but to tiy forge a style in whkh those two voices can 
woik with ratl^ than i^aiist eadi other. Along witfi Min La^ I would aigue that it is often 
pi^i^y whm a writer feels pait of ^veral discmir^ at on<%, when sl^ experia»%s aot a 
sense of belonging Init a ^nse of conflict or stmggle, that she is in a position to do 
interesting work. One contributes to the work of a community not by saying the same 
thing as others in it but by saying scmiething different. TTiis differei^e often stems, I 
bel^ve, from a writer's ability to Ymng die insi^tts aiui pr^ices of one discmirse to bear 
on another. Certainly, many of the writers I admire and would have my students in some 
ways imitate — ^Barthes, Fieud, Raymond Williams, Kenneth Burke, Clifford G^rtz — do 
not typify dw "nomial discourse" of their ffclds, but ratter "actively seek out tte margins 
and poise themselves in a hesitant and tenuous relationship" with a number of competing 
languages — which is what Dave Bartholomae and Tony Petrosky ask their students to do in 
Facts, Artifacts (41 ). 

Both the metaphors of growth and initiation view the basic writer as a kind of special 
case: Tte first sees her as »i adult whose uses of language are mysteriously immmMure, 
the second as someone who has found her way into the university and yet somehow 
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lemaii^ an outsider to it. I attest thitt we mstesd thii& of ttm basic writer as dramatizing 
a ptobtem tlmt all of us £^e — thatof findsig a pi^ to speak within tf» university tfiat does 
not s^m to ignore or leave bdimd ti» person you ace outsicfe of it. Let nm close, then, by 
offering a third metaphor of negotiation for basic writing. What a basic writer must do is 
not to shift from one discourse to another. Rather she must tatr^ ihings that are ususaily 
kept apart and bring them together, negotiate the gaps and conflicts between several 
competing discourses (of home, school, church, work, media, and so on). 

And so the sort of basic writing course I want to see would be one that freely admits to 
and builds upon the conflicts between our own discouKes, those of the university, and 
those which our students bring with them to class. The task set for a student in this course 
would be to form a stance as a writer that acknowledges and draws npon as much as she 
can of her full history as a person. To begin to do so, it seems to me, students need the 
chance to write on something they know well and caze about (on ixk^ music or movi^ or 
Sishion, for instmice, or on ti» rites ami difficulties of ^lesc»K%). But they also need to 
be pushed to write about these things in new ways, to reconsider what they think they 
already know. We need, that is, to put stiMtents in a positicm where they both hold a certain 
authority (as, say, rode nmsic fans) and lack it (as stuctents in a basic writing class). Tteir 
task would then be to i^gotiate between ttese two positions, to use what ttey know as 
rock fans to gain credibility as writers in the university, and to appropriate tl^ n^thcKls ami 
language of the university to say new things about rock. In doing so, they might begin to 
gain a sense of why one works and writes at a university, of the sorts of power and insight 
one can gain there. 
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NOTES 



1. For different verskms of this growth model, see Dixcm's Growth through English, 
Britten's Language ami Learning, and James Moffett's Teaching the Universe 
Discourse. Moflfett of come has had a paiticulariy strong ef^t <m the teadhing of 
wrmng m An^tic^ <xrfleges. 

2. See, for instance, Brttt<m's chapter on "Now Hiat You Go to School" in Language. 
aiKi MoflG^'s "KiiKU ami Oideis of DisccHir^" in Teaching. 

3 . Ttese terms and cqjpc^itions arc taken from ^ woik (in order) of Andrea Ltimfoni, 
Linda Flower, and Janice Hays. 

4. Set BiEzeil's "College Composition" and "What Happens," and Rose's "Language of 
Exdusicm." 
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ASSIGNMENT 



Imagii^ someoi^ — rm a parent or teiK^now, {mt a frbnd, a feUow stuc^t that you am on 

decent tenm with — kn^me tfaiis scamiiK sayii^ s<Bi»thing Uke this to you: 

L.ook, of course I have no problem understanding why someone ought to be able to 
read aiKi write, but I <ton't see why they are as imfKMrtant to wodc at as pec^ make 
out. Oh, I know I have to do it if I want to make good grades and all that, but that 
ckiesn't amwer my questicm. Tl^^e me ^keaty of jobs m which you dm't have to 
lead or write much at aU. And If got Sim^t^ig to say n> son^oify. Ill just call 
tfa^cmtfsplKine. So why should teado^ okI writing be ^ish^ so mtidi? 

Write a paiper in whkh you give as dioughtftil a r^pcm^ to th^ ^aten^ as you can Try as 

much as you can to stay wi& your own reading and writing exfi^r^ce in contoiting ^i^tever 
you duids is the issue t^re. 



The need for proficiency in reading and writing comes into play ery day of one's life. 
Things which you must read to get ahead in life like newsp^rs, bus sd.;ufl]les, directions, voter 
registration cards all take some degree of reading ability. Reading and writing touches especially 
every college students's life, like it or not. During most students' dreaded time of filling out 
applications many times the written essay part made or broke that person chance to attend the 
college of tteif dioics. 

The abilities and need for writers and those pet^lc who read the works have been around for 
generations and generations. The written word, not the spoken, has communicated ideas 
throughout time. Hey. I don't enjoy writing, but then again the more imponant things in life are 
neither for or easy to master. Without the written word or the ability to decipher those words, this 
world would contain even more ignorance towards all the issues of life facing people today. In our 
society today it has become to easy to get away without using our reading mA writing skills with 
die increasing role of television. 

I myself have fallen prey to the television syndrome, I find it much easier to sit in front of the 
T.V. and vegitate, than to read a newspaper or especially write a letter to the editor. I have 
difficulty in organizing and starting the writing process and unfortunately lean towards the quicker 
and easier sources of infonnation and entertainment. I realize, even though it may be difficult, that 
I greatiy need to improve my writing and reading comprehension skills to perform better in later 
life. The ability to read or write has great consequences in life, even socially; if a person can not 
read or write they are often doomed to fail in their jobs if they could get one. People also suffer of 
socializing like communicating with others in the personals, writing letters, and even being able to 
carry on a conversation past,"Hey Babe, what's you sign." A lonely uncommunicative person can 
only harm society not help it. 

The written word is and must be here to stay. It ties us to committments our words cannot. 
For instance, I am now involved in apartmcni hunting and without the written word of signatures 
and such there would be no legal binding to an apa.tmenl. If myself or some other person could 
not read the would have great difficulty understand the provisions and responsibilities in a le^se 
which renters must sign. I now realize that writing and reading abilities are not only for 
composition or English classes. 
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